Anthony Tyler

TURNING  A WHOLE   OX  INTO  ROAST  BEEF   IN   SHAKESPEARE'S   TOWN

In the old times there were no regular "holidays" for anyone, but people used to stop

work on fair days or when there was any special good news and on saints' days.   One of

the dearest customs was to see a whole ox roasted on an enormous spit.   They still do

this at Stratford-on-Avon every October when Mop Fair comes round.

blood of a half dozen or more different
peoples, and that every one of the invad-
ing peoples has left traces of its occu-
pancy.

In this confused, changed and chang-
ing modern England much of the past re-
mains firmly embedded. We cannot walk
abroad, in town or country, without find-
ing many curious and interesting sur-
vivals, if we only have the knowledge to
understand them aright.

Mighty London, for instance, in its
broad expanse is a creation of the past
century. The population of Greater Lon-
don has increased during that period
sevenfold. Market gardens are now as-
phalt streets. It is almost wholly a new
city like Chicago and other great mush-
room growths of America. But it is
amazing how much of old England may
still be found even in London.

It is not merely that old churches, like
Westminster Abbey, still survive as they
have been for centuries, or old streets,
such as those which we find in the square
mile known as the "city," or old insti-
tutions, like the Inns of Court or the City

Companies. But there are still to be seen
bits of the old life going on unchanged.
The royal procession at the opening of
Parliament, the Lord Mayor's procession,
and the procession of judges from the
Abbey to the House of Lords at the be-
ginning of the legal year, are pageants
which have survived from the time when
London was a small town.

The beefeaters at the Tower are veri-
table Yeomen of the Guard of the fif-
teenth century. The Life Guardsman
who stands mounted on his black horse in
Whitehall has come from the gay court
of Charles II, the Merry Monarch. On
Derby Day the amazed foreigner may still
see, in the four-in-hand setting out for
Epsom with the guard blowing his four-
foot horn, the old stagecoach of the days
before railways and motors.

In his delightful book, The London
Perambulator, Mr. James Bone has the
following passage, which may surprise
even a Londoner:

In London to-day, if you search for it, you
can find, worn as a regular costume, not as
fancy dress, some costume of nearly every
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